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HE Kern County California pro- 

gram of special training is one of 
several services for exceptional chil- 
dren in the 62 elementary school dis- 
tricts. Operating as a part of the gen- 
eral education program, special classes 
for mentally retarded children are pro- 
vided on two levels of adminstration. 
One is the cooperative special training 
serve groups 
tricts; the other is the class provided 


class to of small dis- 
and administered by larger schools to 
How the plan 
the past two 


serve their own needs. 
has developed within 
years with particular emphasis on the 
comprises 


cooperative arrangement 


the nature of this report. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


Good legislation only sets the stage 
for good education. California, like 
many other states, has the legislative 
framework within which special pro- 
grams for mentally retarded children 
can be provided regardless of the size 
or location of a school. The three es- 
sential provisions of the law, (1) 
mandatory special training, (2) re- 
imbursement for excess costs, and (3) 
a definition of local responsibility, com- 
prise the hub from which specific 
services stem. 

During school year 1948-1949 the 
rate of state reimbursement in Cali- 
fornia was set at three-fourths the 
excess costs up to a maximum of 
$75 per unit of average daily attend- 


ance. The rate has now been in- 


Ernest P. Willenberg 


creased to $150. With an additional 
basic allocation of $120, total state aid 
for a special training class of 15 aver- 
age daily attendance would yield $4050. 

The provision of special training 
classes or schools is a mandatory re- 
sponsibility of either the county super- 
intendent of schools or of the dis- 
trict. Previously, the basis for di- 
vision of responsibility between county 
superintendent and district was in 
terms of the number of mentally re- 
tarded children in a given district. 
When the incidence was fewer than 
15, provision had to be made by the 
former; when 15 or more, the district 
was responsible. The effect of these 
indefinite boundaries gave rise to the 
present revision which uses an arbi- 
trary 900 average daily attendance for 
the entire district as the basis for di- 
viding responsibility. Thus a definite 
and less vacillating dividing line has 
worked to the advantage of all. 

When the county superintendent 
establishes and operates special train- 
ing classes as cooperative services for 
groups of smaller districts, the costs 
will naturally be higher than avail- 
able resources from state aid. The dif- 
ference, fortunately, must be made up 
by a county tax rate sufficient to meet 
this obligation. 


KERN COUNTY SITUATION 


Kern County California is about the 
size of the State of Massachusetts. The 
average daily attendance of its ele- 


© Ernest P. WILLENBERG is Special Education Consultant for the Kern County Schools, 
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TABLE I 


The Need and Status of Special Training in Schools Over or Under 
900 Average Daily Attendance as of November 1949 


Size of School Number A.LD.A. 
of Dist. 1948-49 
Schools over 
900 a. d. a. od 25,167 
Schools under 
900 a. d. a. 51 9,216 
mentary school enrollment for the 


school year 1948-1949 was 34,383—an 
increase of approximately seven per 
cent over the previous year. When 
two per cent of the enrollment com- 
prises the incidence of mental retarda- 
tion, the county’s 62 elementary dis- 
tricts would yield 687 boys and girls 
in need of special training. The pro- 
gram, now in its second year of oper- 
ation, enrolled about 295 children in 
November 1949. Table I represents 
the status of special training in terms 
of the needs of districts classified ac- 
cording to average daily attendance. 
Present facilities will accommodate 
about 345 children. The pressure of 
increasing enrollment and the lag in 
school building constitute the chief ob- 
_ stacles to complete coverage for all 
districts in the county. If building 
proceeds as planned, five additional 
classes serving ten districts will be 
established by next school year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF COOPERATIVE 
SPECIAL TRAINING CLASSES 


When the county superintendent was 
charged with the responsibility of 
establishing centers for the education 
of mentally retarded children, he had 
no precedent by which to guide his 
action. Without materials, equipment, 
facilities, and even an eligible list of 
children, the program anticipated the 
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Districts Approx. No. Approx. No. 
Served by Mentally Enrolled 
Classes Retarded Nov. 1949 
8 513 240 
25 184 55 


organization of seven classes during 
the first year. A basic standard, that 
all special classes would be a part of 
the function of the regular school pro- 
gram, did-serve as a criterion which 
has many times proved its validity. 
Special training, in fact, would not 
exist without inter-district cooperation, 
and the obvious strength of the service 
is directly related to the teamwork of 
its components. 


PLANNING THE BUDGET 


The anticipated cost 
1949 was $66,900. This included pro- 
fessional salaries for seven teachers 
and a consultant ($28,000), lease of 
classrooms each at $1000 annually 
($7000), and cost of transportation, 
equipment, supplies, office and mis- 
cellaneous expenses ($31,900). At the 
end of the year six classes had been 
established with an actual expenditure 
of $54,159.41. This year’s budget 


' of operating | 
seven special training classes in 1948- | 





t 


a 


makes provision for six classes at a | 


cost of $62,000. 
breakdown. 


Table II gives the | 


The fluctuations between budgetary | 


needs of the first and second year of 


operation will reflect shifts among in- | 


items with some reduction 


dividual 


in total costs due to the establishment ! 


of inventories of equipment and sup- 
plies. 
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TABLE II 


An Itemized Budget of the Kern County Cooperative Special 
Training Program for School Year 1949-1950 


Salaries and travel—6 teachers, consultant, and substitutes ....... $31,950.00 


Lense: of 6 classrooms: ... 5.6.66 6c ce 


Transportation 


Classroom supplies 


PIECE SUDEIHOS ©. ..25 6054 «3:0 vee SG caiwietaers 
Manual training supplies ........... 
MSIE SIMIIHOS 60 Sco cl cacls Medea 


Classroom equipment 
Project equipment 


Manual training equipment ......... 
1 


Special equipment 


MOUISIC  CEMIPMENE 62.5 ocsss eee sc ota ws 


Total 


of transportation may offset this re- 
duction during the second year. The 
reason for this is that an area served 
by the special class tends to expand 
farther into outlying districts as it be- 
comes firmly established in the central 
school. For example, the present daily 
cost of contact transportation is $46 as 
compared with $33 for the same classes 
at the end of last school year. The 
mileage rate (10 cents) on the other 
hand has remained at its former level. 

Another difference in budgetary 
needs will be related to the availability 
for contract-transfer of mentally re- 
tarded children from small districts to 
special training classes operated by 


slat oyetlave feito Sah eves sl exgdereldialw ata cre peate te sae ena aee meae ee 10,590.00 


RG B16 yaork toh eae eo eee $62,000.00 


6,000.00 


3,900.00 
500.00 
268.00 

39.00 

2,650.00 

1,325.00 
825.00 

1,357.00 

3,000.00 


the larger districts. A suggested 
formula to determine tuition rate and 
other costs is presented in Table III. 

The obvious advantage of such a 
formula is that, like the principle of 
reimbursement for excess costs, there 
is sufficient flexibility to permit pro- 
portionate sharing of costs as they ac- 
tually exist. When grenerally ac- 
cepted, it will give the county super- 
intendent a better basis for estimating 
this item in his budget. 


CHOOSING SPECIAL TRAINING CLASS 
CENTERS 


The distribution of special training 
classes should be such that even the 


TABLE III 


A Suggested Formula for the Determination of the Costs of Contract-Transfer 
of Mentally Retarded Children in Kern County 


1. Operational budget (exclusive of capital outlay and transportation, but 
including utilities, maintenance and depreciation). 


bo 


Less $4550 ($4050 state allocation and reimbursement plus $500 basic 


district obligation for one-fourth excess costs of 15 a. d. a.). 

3. Difference divided by 15 equals annual rate of tuition. 

4. Annual rate of tuition plus cost of transportation at 10 cents per mile 
yields the anticipated yearly cost per child. 
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most remote districts are accessible 
to them. The obvious advantage of 
placing this responsibility with the 
county superintendent is that his of- 
fice occupies the most strategic posi- 
tion in working out a plan of inter- 
district cooperation. The criteria used 
in the selection of centers are those 
which would be generally applicable. 


(1) The geographical location of 
the center should place it with- 
in an area where there is a 
total enrollment of 800 or more 
pupils in the several school 
districts. Maximum transporta- 
tion distance should not exceed 
25 miles or 35 to 40 minutes 
driving time. 

A classroom should be provid- 
ed which is at least equal to 
the best facilities for regular 
class pupils. When a yearly 
rental is paid this objective can 
be more nearly realized. 


(2) 


(3) The central school adminis- 
trator in particular, his board of 
education, teachers, and the 


community in general, should 
be able to provide an atmos- 
phere in which the pupils feel 
a sense of belonging. 

While the size of the central 
school is not of particular im- 
portance in itself, there is an 
obvious advantage in having 
special classes located in schools 
with modern programs of edu- 
cation which include special 


(4) 


services. 


SELECTION AND ASSIGNMENT OF 
TEACHERS 


Aside from the general character- 
istics applicable to all good teachers, 
certain qualities are particularly im- 
portant for those who instruct men- 
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tally retarded children in cooperative 
classes. Since all the desirable qual- 
ities are not to be found in any single 
individual, teacher assignments should 
be made which come nearest to match- 
ing the person with the job. A few 
selected variables will demonstrate 
this point. 


(1) Most special training class pro- 
grams demand of the teacher 
good ability in making adjust- 
ments to the diverse needs of 
her pupils. Speech defects, re- 
tardation in growth, lowered 
vitality, physical disabilities and 
abnormalities, and social and 

emotional problems add to the 

heterogeneity of physical and 
mental maturity. 

A large portion of the teacher's 


(2) 


vidual counseling or group work 
may be indicated according to 
the merits of the situation, and 
the teacher’s skills should be 
commensurate with the  ap- 
proach needed to bring about 
home—school teamwork in 


treatment and follow-up. 

The teacher must be one who 
can get along with her asso- 
ciates in a loosely knit admin- 
istrative framework. Under the 
administrative policy of the 
school in which she teaches, she 
is also an agent of the other dis- 
tricts in the area. 

The location of the community 
in which the teacher must live 
is an influencing factor in as- 
This point is more 


(3) 


(4) 


signment. 


significant in a large county § 
where the program is widely 
distributed. Effective teachers [ 






must be happy teachers wher- 
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ever they live—desert, moun- 
tain, valley, city or country. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 
OF PUPILS 


The purpose of classification is to 
assess the interests, needs, abilities 
and disabilities of each child and to 
make recommendations which form the 
basis for action in helping the child 
utilize his resources most effectively. 
This function is one of the responsi- 
bilities of the school psychologist who, 
through the use of individual psy- 
chological tests, development and be- 
havior records, observation and re- 
ports from teachers and parents, forms 
an opinion of status, causes, and sug- 
gested procedures indicated by the 
total results of the inventory. When 
special training is indicated, his recom- 
mendations are not qualified in terms 
of the nature or quality of resources 
then available. 

Placement is a process of bringing 
the child and needed resources to- 
gether. This function belongs to the 
special education consultant in the 
Kern County program. He must con- 
sider the recommendations of the 
school psychologist in relation to a 
plan which will implement the objec- 
tives of each child. Some of the 
problems which guide his decisions are 
these: (1) Is the child’s maturity 
commensurate with others selected for 
the special training class? (2) If there 
is a waiting list, what are the circum- 
stances in the regular class which 
would give this child’s needs a higher 
priority than those of other eligible 
children? (3) Will the child remain 
in the community long enough to de- 
rive values from placement in the spe- 
cial class? (4) Will the parents ac- 
cept the change? 

One can readily see that classifica- 
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tion should determine more than 
eligibility, and that placement goes 
much farther than an automatic trans- 
fer from one class to another. 


ORIENTATION PROCEDURES 


When a child has been classified and 
special class placement is indicated, a 
psychological report is made to the 
local school and special education con- 
sultant. The school administrator or 
his representative and the consultant 
then plan the details of the transfer 
including orientation procedures for 


the child and his family. 


No placement is made without the 
consent of the child’s parents. Either 
the administrator, special education 
consultant, school nurse, or regular 
class teacher visits the home to ex- 
plain the meaning of the child’s eligi- 
bility, how the special class functions, 
and why it is a special opportunity for 
those entitled to its services.. When 
approached on a positive plane, par- 
ents are usually appreciative of the 
school’s part in helping to make this 
service available. A record to date 
of only four failures to obtain parental 
consent confirms the success of this 
procedure. 

Choice of home visitor should be 
made with care. The initial inter- 
view is an important step toward later 
teamwork involving the home, special 
class, and sending school. A desirable 
objective would be that each district 
should have at least one person who 
could function with proficiency in this 
capacity. 

The child must also share in the 
orientation. Ordinarily his regular 


class teacher is the person who ex- 
plains the new experiences which he 
will soon enjoy. - A positive approach 
with him as with his parents makes the 
Both child and 


change an adventure. 
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parents should be oriented on the 
same day. 

While the child is being prepared 
for the change, children in the special 
class are being prepared to receive 
him. He finds upon his arrival at the 
new class that a place has already 
been established for him. He finds 
a place where he belongs and he likes 
it. 

ARRANGING TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation can mean more than 
just getting the child to and from the 
The various 

frequently 


special training class. 

means of _ transportation 
permit a closer relationship between 
transporter and child, and provide the 
opportunity for better liaison between 
the teacher and family. Some of the 


plans used as as follows: 
(1) Contract with private indi- 


This method will or- 
in fre- 


viduals. 
dinarily rank highest 
quency among cooperative spe- 
cial training programs. The 
Kern County cooperative class- 
es utilize seven contract trans- 
porters for 24 children. House- 
wives who have their own cars 
are about the only group from 
which one can obtain these 
services. 

(2) Central district transportation. 
This method has been used to 


| Area pouner | 


FIGURE I 


Special Training Classes 


supplement other plans in two } 
centers. The regular school 
bus or station wagon of the | 
central school is sent to other | 
districts where the children are 
picked up and returned to 
central collection points. 
sending 
school 


(3) Transportation by 
schools. One _ sending 
has been able to use its own 
vehicles in providing full trans- 
portation for its special training 


class pupils. 
(4) Joint district 
Two adjoining districts have 
arranged bus schedules so that 
pupils reach their destination 
by inter-district bus transfer. 


transportation. 


(5) Union high school district trans- 
portation. When high school 
transportation facilities extend 
into several elementary districts, | 
the possibility of this mode of 
travel has the advantage of be- 
ing economical and permanent. 
Its use has been found prac- 
tical in two cases. 


ORGANIZING THE FUNCTIONS OF 
RESOURCES 


An organization providing the struc- 
ture for effective utilization of school 
district and county resources is in- 
dicated in Figure I. 





| Pupil Personnel Committee | 
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The chart indicates both oper- 
ative and potential resources for each 
special training class and the area it 
serves. The plan comprises the essen- 
tial scope of the special training pro- 
gram of which actual classroom in- 
struction is only a part. While each 
group has a specific function, 
facilitates the results of the other, and 
an inter-group membership permits 
closer follow-up. A description of 
these resources in terms of their pur- 
poses indicates their contribution to 
the program. 


one 


(1) The Area Council derives its 
membership from representa- 
tives of each of the elementary 
school districts in the area 
served by the special class, the 
special education consultant, 
and the special class teacher. 
The Council establishes policies 
in matters of inter-district rela- 
tionship, promotes public rela- 
tions, and coordinates follow-up 
services as indicated locally. 

(2) The Pupil Personnel Commit- 
tee provides guidance services 
for all schools in the county. 
Its entire membership is made 
up of personnel from the staff 
of the county superintendent 
and includes the coordinator of 
child welfare and _ guidance, 
school psychologist, special edu- 
cation consultant, health con- 
sultant, and consultant on 
physical education and recrea- 
tion. The service of this com- 
mittee is available to the spe- 
cial classes where problems of 
diagnosis and treatment require 
a wide range of resources. 


(3) Parent Education Conferences 
bring the parents to school. 
Scheduled once a month, the 
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specific objectives are to (a) 
lead to a better understanding of 
the objectives and functions of 
special training, (b) assist par- 
ents to better understand their 
children, and (c) establish a 
working relationship between 
school and home which will 
permit cooperative planning and 
concerted follow-up. 
(4) Special Education Clinics serve 
of purposes. The 
membership is derived from 
special training 
the special education 
consultant, and other profes- 
sional consultants as needs are 
indicated in advance of the 
meetings. Clinics are held 
twice a month. Teachers have 
the opportunity to submit prob- 
lems for group analysis, ad- 
ministrative details are worked 
out, plans and improvements 
of curricula and methods of in- 
struction are developed, and 
programs providing for profes- 
sional growth are included. 


a _ variety 


teachers of 
classes, 


(5) The special services are those 
which are indicated by a diag- 
nostic study of the child. 


GAPS IN THE PROGRAM 


A basic weakness of the 
County special training program is its 
failure to make specific provision for 
mentally retarded children on the 
secondary school level. There is rea- 
son to believe the gap will never be 
adequately bridged between elemen- 
tary and secondary provisions until 
the latter has been charged with the 
same mandatory obligations as the 
former. 

A second significant weakness is 
found in the dearth of job training 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Towards Mental Health for Exceptional Children 





RESTON in “The Substance of 

Mental Health,” says that mental 
health consists in the ability to live: 
(1) within the limits imposed by 
bodily and mental equipment, (2) with 
others, (3) happily, (4) productively, 
and (5) without being a nuisance. An 
earlier statement by the New York 
State Health Commission defined 
mental health as the giving of one’s 
best to the world and knowing the 
deep satisfaction of a life richly and 


fully lived. 


So far as schools and teachers go, 
these objectives of mental health are 
the same for all children—typical or 
exceptional. Special education is no 
hole-in-the-corner affair. Rather it is 
an integral part of society’s attempt 
to attain the above standards of 
mental health for all its children. 
Only the means of attaining the objec- 
tives differ for different types of chil- 
dren. A realization of these facts will 
enable teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren to feel themselves a part of the 
great aims of teachers who are try- 
ing to bring to the children of the 
nation the most abundant, satisfying, 
and productive life which they are 
capable of enjoying. 


THE SAME NEEDS FOR ALL 


All children, exceptional or other- 
wise, have the same basic personality 
or emotional needs. These are six 
in number, (1) the need for affection— 
to live in reciprocal warm regard with 
one or more human beings, (2) the 
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need for belonging—to be a desired | 


and desirable member of a _ group, 
(3) the need for 
reasonably to order one’s own life and 
make one’s own decisions, 
need for achievement—to do things, to 
make things, to accomplish jobs, (5) 
the need for recognition—to feel that 
one’s conduct and personality meets 
the others, especially 
one’s peers, the need for self- 


approval of 


(6) 


independence— | 


(4) the | 


esteem—to feel that one’s personality | 
and conduct come up to one’s own | 


inner standards. 
sists mainly in finding fulfilment of 
these needs in personally satisfying 
and socially useful ways. 


OUTLETS FOR NEEDS 


All children 


six major areas of human activity. 
These are (1) Relationships, (2) 
Work, (3) Recreation, (4) Community 
(5) Misbehavior, 
linquency, and (6) 
and Illnesses. It is the business of all 
teachers, whether of exceptional or 


Service, 


typical children, to guide their pupils ? 
to find outlets for their needs through | 


the first four of the above areas rather 
than through the last two. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


Vital to exceptional children as to 
all children is the fulfilment of their 


need for emotional security—that is, 7 


To be § 


for affection and belonging. 
mentally healthy, boys and girls need 
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to feel loved and wanted by their 
parents, their teachers, and their play- 
mates. 

This emotional security must start 
with the child’s own home. Here his 
basic attitudes to other human beings 
are laid down. In The Place of the 
Family, (The Woman’s Foundation) 
there is the following statement: “As 
a child loves or resents his parents, 
so will he later love or resent God, 
his nation, his world. As he is ac- 
corded the status of being a treasured, 
unique, contributing person with his 
parents, his brothers and his sisters, 
so will he expect the same right in 
ever-widening circles as he grows old- 
er; and having it for himself he can 
accord it in large measure to others 
in the same degree that he received 
it himself.” 

Parents of exceptional children must 
be helped to accept their children 
emotionally. If an exceptional child 
is to develop towards mental health, 
his parents must accept him as he is 
without rejection, disappointment, re- 
sentment, pity or martyrdom. This is 
not as unusual as it may appear. All 
parents have to do just that. They 
have to accept the sex, appearance, 
talents, and handicaps of their chil- 
dren. One of the responsibilities of 
teachers of exceptional children is to 
help parents to accept their children 
emotionally and to accept their handi- 
caps objectively. 

It is a primary job of teachers of 
exceptional children to accept their 
pupils emotionally without pity or im- 
patience. The first requisite of any 
teacher is that he like his pupils, re- 
spect them, and be glad to be with 
them. No pupil in any school should 
ever feel any doubt as to his security 
in the affection and regard of his 
teacher. 
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Teachers must also help their pupils 
to feel that they are accepted by their 
fellows in the class, school, and play 
groups. Social rejection by their 
peers has very damaging effects on 
the personalities of children. This is 
true whether the cause of the rejec- 
tion is race, creed, class, or physical 
or mental handicaps. The feeling of 
“belonging” to the group is so im- 
portant that teachers of children 
who are confined to hospitals or their 
own homes now go to great pains to 
bring a group of children to the handi- 
capped child. Such action is im- 
portant for the fulfillment of his needs 
and for his progress towards mental 
health. 

Teachers of exceptional children 
need to give special thought to the 
problem of teaching their pupils how 
to make friends, to give and receive 
leadership, to take responsibility for 
themselves and others, and to be 
considerate of others. These are 
skills which have to be learned even 
as arithmetic has to be learned. 

However, there is one relationship 
which is often overlooked—the rela- 
tionship which a child builds with the 
Universe or God. He just has to 
come to feel at home in this world. 
How he does so will vary. He may 
find his place in the Universe as a 
child of a loving God or he may find 
it in a Universe governed by depend- 
able natural laws or he may find it 
merely as part of the great human 
family. In any case, he must find a 
secure place in the Universe if he is 
to lead a happy and effective life. 


WORK 


During the recession of the thirties 
we rediscovered work. We found that 
work provided for most people far 
more than a living. Rather it pro- 
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vided them with their most important 
outlets for their needs for achieve- 
ment, recognition, and_ self-esteem, 
and sometimes for independence. So 
far as is possible, every human being 
should have the opportunity to find 
fulfilment of his needs through work. 
So far as exceptional children go, one 
of the teacher’s most important tasks 
is to help these youngsters to find, as 
much as may be, fulfilment for their 
needs through achievement in school 
work and later in the activities of the 
work-a-day world. This job of the 


teacher involves four steps: (1) De- 
veloping in the child a wholesome 
attitude towards work, (2) Good 


habits of work, (3) A good choice of 
a job, (4) Training for his job. 

All children should be trained to 
approach life with the idea that work 
is one of man’s greatest blessings, and 
one of his greatest opportunities. 
Teaching a child that work is to be 
avoided or disliked is like teaching 
him to dislike wholesome foods or 
to dislike the opposite sex. 

In the last two decades great steps 
have been made in finding ways in 
which the handicapped can participate 
in work. The exceptional child should, 
therefore, be helped to have a whole- 
some attitude towards work. He 
should not be crippled by being made 
to feel that this is an area of life which 
he can never hope to enter or from 
which he is excluded. 

Whatever a child’s handicap and 
whatever his work is to be, he needs 
good habits of study and of work. 
These include persistence at a worth 
while task, the ability to follow direc- 
tions, being able to take responsibil- 
ity, dependability, and good planning 
and careful execution of a task. In 
so far as handicapped children can 
develop these _ habits, it will 
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effectiveness 


greatly increase their 
and, therefore, their happiness in liy- 
ing. 

With exceptional children good voca- 
tional guidance is vital. They must 
be helped to find a job in accordance 
with their abilities, limitations, and 
interests if they are to find outlets 
for their needs for achievement, in- 
dependence and self-esteem. 

Exceptional children usually need 
special training for the jobs they are 
able to do. Schools, obviously, have 
even more need for providing this 
training for handicapped children than 
for the average child. Only the rea- 
sonably competent workman is secure 
and happy. 


RECREATION 


During the twentieth century, we 
seem to have re-discovered that play 
is not only one of the child’s chief 
ways of finding outlets for his needs, 
but also one of the chief ways in 
which he learns about his world. Play 
is, therefore, one of the chief means 
of a child’s personality development 
and of his intellectual development as 
well. It is the child’s response to life. 
Through play a child should learn 
skills of various kinds — not only 
physical skills, dramatic skills or 
artistic skills but also social skills, 
emotional skills and intellectual skills. 
In addition, play can develop a whole 
range of attitudes such as those to- 
wards playing fair, being a good loser, 
a good winner and cooperating with 
others. Then too, through play, the 
child should develop a whole range of 
large rich interests and appreciations 
which will make his whole later life 
a happier one. Helping an exception- 
al child to find outlets for his needs 
through the activities in which he can 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Summer Session Offerings in Special Education 





Columbia University: The summer 
session program in Special Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will have the following new 
or special features: a workshop for 
teachers and other workers with the 
cerebral palsied, given in coopera- 
tion with the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
and local affiliated organizations; a 
seminar for teachers of the deaf, given 
in cooperation with the Lexington 
School for the Deaf; a course in 
Audiological Instrumentation, given 
at the Center for Audiology and 
Phonology of Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center; a field course for 
teachers of physically handicapped 
children, given in cooperation with 
the Board of Education of Newark, 
New Jersey, at Boylan Street School, 
Newark. 


There will be the usual courses for 
workers with the partially seeing, the 
hard of hearing, and the mentally re- 
tarded. 


Ths summer session staff of instruc- 
tors will include Dr. Florence S. Dun- 
lop, Psychologist and Supervisor of 
Special Classes, Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Newark, New Jersey; 
Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, Jr., Head of 
the Department of Otolaryngology, 
Columbia University Medical Faculty; 
Dr. Louis Fleinfeld, consulting otol- 
ogist, Lexington School for the Deaf; 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Superin- 
tendent, Lexington School for the 
Deaf; Dr. Robert R. Chace, Instructor 
in Ophthalmology, Columbia Univer- 
sity Medical Faculty; Dr. Paul E. Wil- 
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son, consulting pediatrician, Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center; Mr. 
Merrill T. Hollinshead, Assistant Di- 
rector of Special Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; Miss Josephine L. Tay- 
lor, Director of Educational Services, 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind; 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson and Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing; Mr. Charles 
I. McAllister, Supervisor, Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New York City; Miss 
Rosalind F. Blum, Psychologist, Ann 
Reno Institute, New York City; Miss 
Madeleine S. Loomis, Instructor in 
Special Education, Teachers College; 
Miss Mildred A. Groht and Miss Mary 
C. New, Instructors, Lexington School 
for the Deaf; Mrs. Mildred Shriner of 
the Staff of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults; Miss 
Helen B. Holodnak, Instructor in Spe- 
cial Education, Teachers College; and 
numerous guest lecturers. 


For further information write: Gen- 
eral Information Office, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 


Illinois State Normal University: In 
the summer session (June 19-August 
11) Illinois State Normal University 
will offer courses and student-teach- 
ing to teachers in the special fields of 
the education of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, mentally retarded, partially 
sighted, physically handicapped, mal- 
adjusted, and in speech re-education. 
The courses required for the prepara- 
tion of the visiting counselor, includ-- 
ing field work in school social. work: 
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for a limited number of visiting coun- 
selors, will be available. Clinical ex- 
perience in speech therapy and psy- 
chological counseling will be offered 
to advanced students. In the Read- 
ing Laboratory diagnostic and remedial 
work will be done with children who 
have serious and complicated reading 
disabilities. For observation and stu- 
dent-teaching, special classes for young 
and older mentally retarded pupils, 
for the physically handicapped, and 
for partially sighted children will be 
provided. The annual summer con- 
ference will be devoted to problems 
of educating older mentally retarded 
youth. Participants in the confer- 
ence will include specialists in the 
various fields related to the education- 
al program for the mentally retarded. 

For further information write: Dr. 
Rose E. Parker, Director, Division of 
Special Education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


University of Illinois: The follow- 
ing courses will be offered at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 1950 summer ses- 
sion: 

Workshop and Laboratories in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, a 
course designed to provide for ob- 
servation, study and practice in spe- 
cial laboratory classes. The individual 
student will work on __ projects 
that satisfy his own particular needs 
and interests and have the oppor- 
tunity to confer with specialists as con- 
Section A, Mentally Handi- 
capped: is designed for students in- 
terested in obtaining an integrated 
course in the psychology and educa- 
tion of the mentally handicapped, and 
in laboratory work with children. 
Students will be assisted in organiz- 
ing individual programs for pre-school, 
primary, elementary, and high school 


sultants. 
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classes: Section B, The Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing: is designed for 
hearing students and will include 


study, observation, practice, and spe- 
cial projects in speech, language, lip 
reading, auditory training, curriculum, 
and parent education. The above de- 
scribed course is offered for eight 
weeks or the first four weeks and is 
worth four to eight credits or one to 
two units. 

Administration and Supervision of 
Special Education, a course designed 


to deal with the problems faced 
by the supervisor and admin- 
istrator of special education in 


the community. Included will be con- 
sidered problems involved in estab- 
lishing new programs, methods of de- 
termining incidence, standards for 
teachers in the field, special facilities 
needed, transportation, financing, etc. 
Offered for the first four weeks and 
worth four credits or one unit. 

Seminar in Education of the Deaf, 
a course designed particularly for 
deaf teachers of the deaf. Special 
consideration will be given to the 
teaching of slow learning deaf chil- 
dren, and methods of teaching lan- 
guage and reading to all deaf children. 
Course takes eight weeks and gives 
four credits or one unit. 

In addition to the above offerings 
the following courses will be in session 
for the full eight weeks: Exceptional 
Children; Trends and Techniques in 
Rehabilitation; Speech Science; Aural 
Rehabilitation; Audiometry and _ the 
Use of Hearing Aids; Speech Correc- 
tion and Clinical Practice. 

For further information write: Rich- 
ard G. Brill, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Education, Urbana, Illinois. 
College: 


Michigan State Normal 
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SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Michigan State Normal College has 
announced special courses in the major 
areas of special education for the 
1950 summer session (June 19 to July 
28). Offerings include both graduate 
and undergraduate courses. The fol- 
lowing three national summer schools 
will be featured: The Education of 
Deaf-Blind Children, under the spon- 
sorship of Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
and the American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York City and under the 
direction of Maurine N. Gittzus, Head 
teacher of the Deaf-Blind Department 
at Perkins; Education and Treatment 
of the Cerebral Palsied Child, under 
the sponsorship of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults 
and the Michigan Society; and Sum- 
mer School for Home Teachers of the 
Blind, under the sponsorship of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


Extensive offerings in the area of 
education of slow learning  chil- 
dren including mental deficiency, 
method, and curriculum have been 
arranged. Visiting instructors in this 
area include: Dr. Seymour B. Sara- 
son, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Yale University; Clara B. DeLand, 
Supervising Teacher in Special Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
Edna A. Maisner, Clinical Psychologist, 
Wayne County Training School, North- 
ville, Michigan. 

Demonstration classes will be con- 
ducted for orthopedic children, par- 
tially seeing children, slow-learning 
children, hard of hearing children, 
and primary deaf and nursery deaf 
children. A class of intermediate hard 
of hearing children who have just 
been fitted with hearing aids will be 
conducted under the sponsorship of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Michigan Department of 
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Health and the University of Michi- 
gan Speech Clinic. 

For further information write: F. E. 
Lord, Director of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
silanti, Michigan. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College: 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
will offer courses in three areas of 
special education during a six weeks 
summer session beginning June 26. 
Students may work toward under- 
graduate and graduate credit in the 
education of the deaf and hard of 
hearing and in the education of the 
mentally retarded, and toward under- 
graduate credit in speech correction. 


A workshop type course in the edu- 
cation of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren will be staffed by consultants 
drawn from the public schools. A 
course in the education of parents of 
pre-school deaf children will be con- 
ducted in connection with a nursery 
school program for young hearing- 
handicapped children. A course in 
advanced speech correction with clinic 
is offered on the undergraduate level. 

Related offerings leading to degrees 
in the college will include courses in 
the psychology and education of ex- 
ceptional children, education and men- 
tal tests, personality adjustment, 
phonetics and general speech. 

For further information write: Miss 
Alice Streng, Director, Exceptional 
Division, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


New Jersey State Teachers College: 
The summer school (July 3-August 
17) at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Newark will offer courses 
for training teachers in five areas: 
slow learners, speech defective, hard 
of hearing, partially seeing, and 
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orthopedically handicapped. Com- 
plete course offerings to meet New 
Jersey certification requirements are 
offered in the first three areas every 
two summers. A few courses are of- 
fered each summer in the other two 
areas. 

Courses are designed to give op- 
portunity for observation and clinical 
practice in the area of specialization. 
Specialized courses to be offered in 
the area of teaching slow learners in- 
clude Arts and Crafts for Slow Learn- 
ers, Materials and Methods for Teach- 
ing Slow Learners, Clinical Measure- 
ments, and Reading Disabilities. Spe- 
cialized courses to be offered in the 
areas of speech defective and hard of 
hearing include Speech Correction, 
Speech Pathology or Psychology of 
Speech, Phonetics, Audiometric Test- 
ing and the Use of Hearing Aids, 
Methods of Teaching the Hard of 
Hearing or Speech Reading. 

Related course offerings leading to 
a degree in the college and required 
for meeting certification in any area 
of Special Education include Psy- 
chology of Human Behavior, Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Teaching Handi- 
capped Children, Child Growth and 
Development, Speech Correction and 
Mental Hygiene. 

For further information write: Dr. 
Darrell J. Mase, Chairman, Curri- 
culum for Training Teachers for the 
Handicapped, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Newark 4, New Jersey. 


San Francisco State College: The 
San Francisco State College will offer 
a six-week summer session, (June 26- 
August 4) program in the fields of the 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of 
hearing, mentally retarded, speech cor- 
rection and the physically handicapped 
with emphasis on the cerebral palsied 
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child. A full-time staff of 21 special- 
ists will be available to offer ele- 
mentary and advanced courses in all 
areas. Courses are offered toward 
meeting the bachelors and masters 
degrees in special education. 

Special features of the summer ses- 
sion are the demonstration classes that 
are in session throughout the summer 
school period, the Workshop in the 
Education of the Mentally Retarded, 
the field program for teachers of the 
Cerebral Palsied which is conducted 
at the Northern California School for 
Cerebral Palsied and advanced courses 
in the psychological diagnosis of handi- 
capped children. Dr. Elise Martens, 
Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, 
U. S. Office of Education, will offer 
the Seminar in Special Education and 
Administration and Supervision of 
Special Education. 

For further information write: Dr. 
Leo F. Cain, Director, Program for 
Exceptional Children, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia. 


University of Tennessee: A 
gram in special education is planned 
for the first and second terms (June 
12-July 19, July 20-August 25) in 
cooperation with the Tennessee De- 
partments of Education, Public Health, 
and Public Welfare. It is designed 
for regular teachers, supervisors, at- 
tendance teachers, special teachers, 
health and welfare workers, parents, 
and children with special needs. 
Numerous situations for direct experi- 
ences with children are provided. 

The program will include several 
inter-related units dealing with the 
education of children who are crippled 
(hospitalized, homebound, cerebral 
palsied), hard of hearing, partially- 
sighted, mentally retarded or gifted, 
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SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


or who have speech problems, and 
school-home adjustment problems of 
attendance teachers. 

Persons enrolling may work inten- 
sively in one to three areas of inter- 
nine 


est, receiving a maximum of 


hours credit each term. Certain stu- 
dents may combine one or two areas 
in special education with some needed 
relationship in general education, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 

For further information write: Dean, 
College of Education, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


During the 
six weeks (July 5- 
August 12) a diversified program will 
be offered in several fields of special 
education. Extensive course offer- 
ings will be available in the psycholgy 
of exceptional children, in the areas 
of mental retardation, impaired hear- 
ing, speech correction, and orthopedics. 


Syracuse University: 


summer _ session 


The regular University faculty will 
be augmented by specialists in the re- 
spective fields. Irwin Goldstein and 
Leo J. Shainman, Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, 
New York City, and Ellamae Har- 
rington, Syracuse Public Schools, will 
in the field of mental 
retardation. Miss Marjorie Magner, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, and Dr. 
Louis DiCarlo will supervise courses 
in the area of impaired hearing. Dr. 
Edward Shulman will head the pro- 
gram in the field of speech therapy. 
Other staff members will include Dr. 
William M. Cruickshank, Director of 
Special Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Dr. William G. Peacher, M.D. 
Speech Pathology; Dr. George Raus, 
Professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Dr. Richard Farr, Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery. 

A three week workshop on prob- 
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lems of cerebral palsy will be held 
between July 23rd and August 11th 
sponsored jointly by the New York 
State Association for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Inc., the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
and Syracuse University. Sixteen 
nationally known authorities on cere- 
bral palsy will serve as consultants to 
the workshop. The Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Hearing and Speech will 
be held on July 22nd. Speakers will 
include Dr. Max Stere, University of 
Indiana; Miss Josephine Timberlake, 
Volta Bureau; and Miss Frances War- 
field, author of “Cotton in My Ears.” 

The Syracuse University Hearing 
and Speech Center, the Clinic of the 
Syracuse Cerebral Palsy and Handi- 
capped Children’s Association, Inc., 
and Percy Hughes School for Excep- 
tional Children will be open during 
the summer for observation, practice 
teaching and clinical experience, and 
research. 

For further information write: Di- 
rector, Special Education, Syracuse 
University, School of Education, Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


Wayne University: Courses will be 
offered (June 26-August 4) for those 
training to teach children who are: 
crippled and cardiopathic; lowered in 
vitality; partially sighted; deaf and 
hard of hearing; defective in speech; 
epileptic; and slow learning. In addi- 
tion to these specific courses in special 
education, related courses in clinical 
and educational psychology, elemen- 
tary education, guidance, and soci- 
ology will be offered. 

Demonstration classes will be avail- 
able in sight saving, orthopaedics, low 
vitality and slow learning. A class 
in directed observation in lieu of di- 
rected teaching will be available. Op- 

(Continued on page 153) 
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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


MARCH 19-22, 1950 
HOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


- — —* @-— — 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19 
10:00 A. M. Executive Meeting 
ta 
1:00 P. M. Registration. Registration fee—$2.00 
4:00 P. M. Tea. All Council members are invited to be the guests of the teachers of 
the Chicago Special Education Club 
8:00 P. M. First General Session—Chairman: Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent, 
Illinois Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 
Music: DuSable High School, Miss Mildred Repke, Director 
Greetings: Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of Illinois 
Honorable Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of Chicago 
Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist, Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped, United States Office of Education 
Dr. Harold C. Hunt, General Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools 
Response: Mr. Arthur S. Hill, President, International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children 
Hands Across the Sea—Impressions and Appreciations From English Ex- 
change Teachers in the Chicago Area 
Mr. Arthur White, Southport High School, Southport, England 
Miss Alice Gilgallon, Brumby Primary School for Girls, Scunthorpe, 
England ‘ 
Miss Amy Mary Imlack, St. Martin’s-in-the-field High School, London, 
England { 
i 
MONDAY, MARCH 20 
8:30 A. M. Registration 
10:00 A. M. Second General Session-—Chairman: Miss Mary E. Courtenay, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Special Education, Chicago Public 
Schools 
Music: Group Singing, Mr. Carl Sommers, Kiwanis National, Director 
Address: President’s Keynote Address, Mr. Arthur S. Hill, Director, i 
Department of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public Schools, Des ' 
Moines, Iowa 
Address: Education for the Exceptional Child is Not Apart From But a 
Part of All Education—Dr. Harold C. Hunt, General Superintendent, iL 


Chicago Public Schools 
1:30 P. M. Section Meetings 


Section 1—Administration 
Chairman: Dr. C. E, Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto, Ontario 
Co-Chairman: Mr. Frank W. Doyle, Bureau of Special Education, 
California Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Relationship Between the Program of Special Education in Rural and 
Urban Areas in Pennsylvania, Dr. L. N. Myer, Chief, Division of Special 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
A Place for the Exceptional Child in the Secondary School 
Panel: Amy A. Allen, Supervisor, Division of Special Education, De- 
i partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
L Hester C. Burbridge, Director, Education of Exceptional Children, 
Evanston, Illinois 
Paul Voelker, Assistant Director, Department of Special Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Section 2—Epileptic 
Chairman: Miss Jane Bull, Executive Director, Illinois Commission 
for Handicapped Children, Chicago, Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Mr. John W. Tenny, General Advisor, Department of 
} Special Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
As We See It, ari informal discussion by four epileptic persons, followed by 
a discussion with the following panel members: 
Moderator: Mr. John Tenny, General Advisor, Department of Special 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. Paul J. Misner, Superintendent, Glencoe, Illinois Public Schools 
Mrs. Ruth C. Krobell, Psychiatric Social Worker, Detroit Epileptic 
Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 


Section 3—Gifted 
Chairman: Dr. Paul Witty, Department of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Miss Ann Lally, Director of Art, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Gifted Children and Their Needs, Miss Mary E. Courtenay, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Special Education, Chicago 
Public Schools 
The Association for Gifted Children, Miss Pauline Williamston, Secre- 
tary, American Association for Gifted Children, New York, N. Y. 
Current Practices in the Education of Gifted Children, Dr. Paul Witty, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Section 4—Medical Services and Techniques in Special Education 
Chairman: Mr. Richard Eddy, Superintendent, Illinois Children’s Hos- 
pital-School, Chicago, Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Miss Olive Bruner, Principal, Christopher School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Panel: Herbert R. Kobes, M.D., Director, Division of Services for 
Crippled Children, University of Illinois 
) Harold A. Greenburg, M.D., Senior Psychiatrist, Institute of Juve- 
nile Research, Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Chicago 
Miss Olive P. Bruner, Principal, Christopher Special School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Section 5—Mentally Retarded 
Chairman: Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Dr. Frances Mullen, Board of Education, Chicago, III. 
The Role of the Psychologist in the Program of the Educable Mentally 
I Handicapped in Illinois, Mr. Isaac Jolles, Staff Psychologist, State 
E Department of Public Instruction,. Springfield, Illinois 
Are the Regular School Grades Segregating Mentally Handicapped 
Children?—Dr. G. Orville Johnson, Assistant Professor of Special 
Education, University of Illinois ; 
The Basis of the Curriculum for the Mentally Handicapped, Mr. Paul 
Voelker, Assistant Director, Department of Special Education, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
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Section 6—Sight Saving 

Chairman: Miss Edith Cohoe, Supervisor, Braille and Sight Saving 
Classes, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Co-Chairman: Mrs. Ben Humphries Gray, Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Chicago, IIl. 

Evidence of Subnormal Vision in Children and Possibilities for Treat- 
ment, George P. Guibor, M.D., Associate Ophthalmologist, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago and Consulting Ophthalmologist, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Chicago 

Providing a Good Visual Environment in the School and Home, Mr. 
Alfred C, Sangster, School and Church Lighting Specialist, Detroit 
Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan 














Section 7—Visiting Counselor 

Chairman: Miss Mildred Sikkema, Executive Secretary; National As- 
sociation of School Social Workers, New York, N. Y. 

Co-Chairman: Miss Gertrude A. Barber, Psychologist in Charge, Spe- 
cial Education Division, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Helping the Exceptional Child with Social and Emotional Problems, 
Miss Florence Poole, Associate Professor of Social Administration 
School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Sestion 8—Hard of Hearing 
Chairman: Mr. Merrill T. Hollinshead, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey 
Co-Chairman: Miss Mary L. Thompson, Executive Secretary, Chi- 
cago Hearing Society, Chicago, Illinois 
Speakers to be announced in official program 










Delegate Assembly 






Third General Session—Chairman: Mrs. Charles W. Rowland, Chairman 
of the Exceptional Child Division, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Co-Chairman: Dr. Florence V. Essery, Chairman of the Exceptional 
Child Division, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Music: Hirsch High School, Mrs. Helen Kane, Director 
Address: The Parent Is Also a Teacher—Dr. Freda Kehm, Director, 
Association for Family Living 
Panel: Miss Mary A. Blair, Consultant, Division of Special Education, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
Irene M. Josselyn, M.D., Psychoanalyst, Highland Park, Illinois 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent, California School for the 
Blind, Berkeley, California 
Dr. W. B. Schoenbohm, Director, University of Iowa Hospital School, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dr. Thomas W. Richards, Professor of Psychology, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21 














Breakfast for all delegates from Texas 






Tours and visits to schools, hospitals and clinics 









Workshop—For chapter officers of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Chairman: Mr. Ray Graham, Director of Education 
of Exceptional Children, Illinois Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Diagnostic Techniques in Special Education—Chairman: Arthur S. Hill, 

President, International Council. Speaker to be announced in official 

program 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


President’s Dinner 

Presiding: Mr. Arthur S. Hill, President, International Council for Excep- 
tional Children 

Speaker: Dr. Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator of Ethnology, American 

Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 





Fourth General Session—Chairman: Mr. Edward H. Stullken, Principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, Illinois 

Music: Choir of Spalding High School for Crippled Children, Miss Mildred 
Chinlund, Director 

Report: 1950 Yearbook on the Education of Exceptional Children, Dr 
Samuel A. Kirk, Professor of Education, University of Illinois 

Symposium: Symposium on the Socially Maladjusted Child. 

Speakers: Educational Implications, Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Professor 

of Education, University of Chicago 

Environmental Implications, Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, Chicago 

Cultural Implications, Dr. Allison Davis, University of Chicago 


Luncheon Meeting of the National Forum on Deafness and Speech Path- 
ology. Chairman: Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 

Address: Auditory Training in Schools for the Deaf—Dr. S. Richard 

Silverman, Director, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


Annual Meeting—Chicago Society for the Prevention of Blindness 





Section Meetings 
Section 9—Orthopaedic 
Chairman: Mrs. Alma O. Finigan, Spalding School for Physically 
Handicapped Children, Chicago, Illinois 
Co-Chairman: Miss Ingeborg K. Severson, Supervisor, Department of 
Special Education, Milwaukee Public Schools 
Modern Trends in Orthopaedic Treatment, Claude N. Lambert, M.D., 
Senior Attending Orthopaedic Surgeon, St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago; Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine 
Music Therapy for the Orthopaedically Handicapped, Miss Esther Goetz 
Gilliland, Director of Music Therapy, Chicago Musical College; 
Chairman of the Music Department, Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Social Adjustment of the Orthopaedically Handicapped, Vernon Tracht, 
Psychologist, Cerebral Palsy Clinic, Mercy Hospital, Chicago and 
President of the Young Adult Spastic Club—Miss Anna Zuck, Past 
President, Spalding Alumni Association 


Section 10—Deaf 
Chairman: Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Centra] Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
Co-Chairman: Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Principal, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio 
How to Organize a Course for Parents of Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Children, Miss Alice Streng, Director, Division of Exceptional 
Children, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Can the Parent Help the Child in the Home? Miss June Miller, Edu- 
cational Director, Department of Hearing, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 
Discussion and Evaluation of the Illinois Institite for Parents of Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Children, Dr. Jean Utley, Associate Director, 
Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation, University of Illinois, Chicago 
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Nursery in a Day School, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Principal, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Differential Diagnosis of Deafness in Young Children, Dr. Helmer 
R. Myklebust, Associate Professor of Audiology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Retest Changes in Mental Test Items Used to Measure the Intelligence 
of Deaf Children, Miss Jane MacPherson, Clinical Psychologist, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 

Silent Reading for the Deaf Child, Lucy M. Moore, Supervisor of Child 
and Adult Deaf Program, Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center; 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing Therapy, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Identifying and Placing Hard-of-Hearing Children, Mr. John F. Grace, 
Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Section 11—Blind 
Chairman: Miss Harriet E. Totman, Visiting Teacher, Braille Classes, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Co-Chairman: Miss Josephine L. Taylor, Director of Education, New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, Newark, New Jersey 
Instruction in Braille Grade Two on the Primary Level 
Panel: Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent, California School 
for the Blind, Berkeley, California 
Miss Josephine Lippa, Teacher of Primary Braille Class, Cleve- 
land Public Schools 
Miss Geraldine Scholl, Elementary Supervisor, Michigan School 
for Blind, Lansing, Michigan 
Miss Josephine L. Taylor, Director of Education, Commission 
for the Blind, Newark, New Jersey 
Mr. F. E. Davis, Superintendent, American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky 


Section 12—Guidance, Rehabilitation and Placement 

Chairman: Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly, Director of Special Education, 
Newark, N. J. : 

Co-Chairman: Mr. H. L. Benshoof, State Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Iowa Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

What Are the Responsibilities of the Secondary Schools Toward Mental- 
ly Retarded Pupils? Mr. Howard Blanchard, Director, Des Moines 
Public Schools Guidance Clinic, Des Moines, Iowa 

Federal-State Services of Rehabilitation to the Occupationally Handi- 
capped—Mr. John Lasher, Regional Representative, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, Chicago, Illinois 
Moderator: Mr. Eugene J. Taylor, Instructor, Division of Re- 

habilitation and Physical Medicine, New York University, N. Y. 





Section 13—Special Education in Rural Areas 

Chairman: Dr. Richard S. Dabney, Director of Special Education, 
Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Co-Chairman: Mr. Harold Smith; Principal, Elias Michael School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Serving a Mental Deficient Child in a Consolidated District 

The County Program for the Speech Defective 

In-Service Training for Teachers in the Rural Areas 

Serving the Child From the Rural Area in the Hospital-School and in 
the Home 

The Place of Public and Private Agencies in the Program in the Rural 
Areas 


Section 14—Speech Correction 


Chairman: Dr. Harold Westlake, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Co-Chairman: Dr. Harlan Bloomer, Director, Speech Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Discussants: 
Ohio 


Dorothy Eckelmann, 


Jane Beasley, Speech Clinician, Ohio University, Athens, 


Assistant Director, Speech Clinic, Illinois 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
Dr. Ruth Becky Irwin, Speech Clinic, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, O. 


Irma Kratovil, Speech Correctionist, Chicago Public Schools 

Adeline McClelland, Director, Speech Clinic, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Dr. Eugene McDonald, Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Penn- 
sylvania State College 

Gretchen Phair, Supervisor of Speech Correction, Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Section 15—Public and Private Agencies 


Chairman: 


Miss Jane Shover, Special Education Consultant, The Na- 


tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago 
How Public and Private Agencies can be of service to the Handicapped 
Child, Speakers to be announced in official program 


Section 1€—Educationally Handicapped 


Chairman: 


Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, Director, Division of Child 


Study, Chicago Public Schools. 


Co-Chairman: 


Miss Edna C. Ruffin, Reading Clinic, Houston Public 
Schools, Houston, Texas 


Speakers to be announced in official program 


4:00 P. M. 


Executive Meeting 





A County Program 


(Continued from page 135) 


and placement opportunities. How- 
ever, vocational rehabilitation services 
are increasing with accumulated ex- 
perience in the field. Sheltered work 
conditions for the mentally retarded 
in need of close supervision is a must 
along with similar arrangements for 
the physically handicapped. 


Finally, there is the weakness due 
to the failure of schools, public health 
services, and private physicians to help 
parents appraise the mental develop- 
ment of preschool children. Early 
detection and acceptance of mental 
retardation saves years of anxiety, 
despair, hope, and frustration. The 


1950 


child and his family need never go 
through the bitter experience of try- 
ing to achieve unattainable goals or 
live up to false standards. When this 
happens, the child will not be placed 
in the institution as a last resort or 
gravitate to the special training class 
as a compromise. 


CONCLUSION 


It has taken years to believe that 
special training is practical and pos- 
sible among the small rural schools. 
Now that its feasibility has been 
demonstrated, the task is in imple- 
mentation. This is a promising chal- 
lenge to the county superintendent 
whose position is strategic for the 
leadership needed in establishing and 
improving cooperative services. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EUGENE TAYLOR APPOINTED FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR NATIONAL 
SOCIETY 

Announcement has been made by 
Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Direct- 
or, the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, of the appoint- 
ment of Eugene J. Taylor as New 
York City Field Representative of the 
National Society. An instructor in Re- 
habilitation and Physical Medicine at 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine and a member of the staff of New 
York Times, Mr. Taylor will repre- 
sent the National Society and its 2,000 
local and state affiliates in the New 
York City area. 

Co-author with Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
of the recently published “New Hope 
for the Handicapped,” Mr. Taylor re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit during the 
war for his work as Chief of the Edu- 
cational Services of the Army Air 
Forces rehabilitation program. He is 
currently also a consultant to the Vet- 
erans Administration in physical med- 
icine rehabilitation. 

“The addition of Mr. Taylor to our 
staff will greatly strengthen the work 
of the National Society,” Mr. Linck 
said. “His rich background of experi- 
ence will enable the National Society 
to greatly enhance the work for the 
handicapped in the New York area,” 
he added. 


APPOINTMENTS 


New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo, has added two specialists 
to its staff recently. They are Miss 
Ruth A. Ryder, assistant professor in 
the education of handicapped children, 
and Mr. Richard M. Flower, professor 
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of speech therapy. Miss Ryder was 
formerly Educational Director of the 
Illinois State Hospital School in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Flower is a Northwestern 
University graduate in the field of 
speech therapy and has been teaching 
at Chicago Teachers College. 

Dr. Elena D. Gall has been ap- 
pointed co-ordinator of the fifth year 
program at Hunter College, New York 
City. Under her direction the pro- 
gram for education of teachers of the 
physically handicapped is being ex- 
panded. 

Dr. Gall has also been designated 
Director of Adult Education for the 
Chronically Disabled at Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, 
New York City. 


MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE REDEFINES 
ITS FOCUS 

The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth bases 
its concern for children on the pri- 
macy of spiritual values, democratic 
practice, and the dignity and worth 
of every individual. Accordingly, the 
purpose of the Conference shall be to 
consider how we can develop in chil- 
dren the mental, emotional, and spir- 
itual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and to responsible citizen- 
ship, and what physical, economic, and 
social conditions are deemed _ neces- 
sary to this development. 

To do this the Conference shall: 
(a) bring together in usable form 
pertinent knowledge related to the 
development of children and indicate 
areas in which further knowledge is 
needed; (b) examine the environ- 
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ment in which children are growing 
up, with a view to determining its 
influence upon them; (c) study the 
ways in which the home, the school, 
the church, the law, welfare agencies, 
and other social institutions, indi- 
vidually and cooperatively, are serv- 
ing the needs of children; (d) for- 
mulate, through cooperative efforts of 
laymen and specialists, proposals for 
the improvement of parental, environ- 
mental, and institutional influences on 
children; (e) suggest means where- 
by these proposals may be commun- 
icated to the people and put into ac- 
tion. (Adoped by the National Com- 
mittee, September 9, 1949. Amended 
December 15, 1949.) 


Mental Health 


(Continued from page 138) 


engage—games, dramatics, musical ac- 





tivities, art activities, handicrafts, etc. 
—should be one of the chief objectives 
of his teachers. Exceptional children 
need wise recreation-guidance, from 
their teachers, in order to discover 
creative activities in harmony with 


their abilities anc interests. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


It is increasingly recognized that 
human beings, in order to be happy, 
must find outlets for their basic needs 
through serving their fellow human 
beings. Indeed, this is the corner 
stone of the Christian and other re- 
ligions, that the only way in which 
human beings can find full self-expres- 
sion, is when they freely and volun- 
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tarily serve others. This applies to 
exceptional children too. Their teach- 
ers need to help them to find ways in 
which they can contribute to the 
happiness and welfare of others in 
the family group, the play group, the 
neighborhood group, and the com- 
munity group. Most exceptional chil- 
dren can be helped to find some ave- 
nues of service to others in their im- 
mediate family, play and school group. 
Many types of exceptional children 
can be helped to find ways of con- 
tributing to the health, welfare, and 
beauty and safety of the communities 
in which they live. Teachers 
do more than teach moral maxims. 
They must make their classroom and 
school a laboratory in living where 
their pupils have plenty of practice in 
finding satisfactions in serving the 
class, the school, and the neighbor- 
hood community. 


must 


As with typical children, so it is 
with exceptional children. If they are 
not guided to find outlets for their 
needs for emotional security, achieve- 
ment, recognition, self-esteem, and 
independence, through the whole- 
some channels of relationship, work, 
play, and community service, they will 
turn to misbehavior, delinquency, and 
neurotic traits. It is well to remem- 
ber that children can find some out- 
lets for their needs in unwholesome 
gangs, in defense mechanisms, in with- 
drawing tendencies, and in neurotic 
illnesses. 

To guide exceptional children to- 
wards mental health in the sense of 
helping them to live within the limits 
of their physical and mental equip- 
ment, to live with others, to live 
happily, to live productively, and to 
live without being a nuisance, is the 
chief job of the teachers of these chil- 
dren. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


JOSEPH S. LERNER 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 


When the second session of the 81st 
Congress got under way on January 
3, 1950, the status of federal aid to 
education legislation was exactly the 
same as when Congress adjourned last 
year. The Senate is not considering 
a new bill since its passed S 246 on 
May 5, 1949. Any action to push 
through a bill must now come from 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. Chairman Lesinski of 
this committee is reported to have 
stated that a federal aid-to-education 
bill would be reported to the House 
floor when Congress reconvenes. 


NATIONAL STATISTICS ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
A recent news release by the Na- 
tional Education Association disclosed 
some revealing figures on _ public 
elementary and secondary schools for 
the school year 1949-1950. 

1. Approximately 90,000 teachers 
(out of 900,000) hold emergency 
or temporary certificates. 

In October 1949 there were 7,941 
unfilled or vacant teaching posi- 
tions. 

At least 1,600,000 children suf- 
fer impairment of schooling be- 
cause of temporary or obsolete 
buildings or part-time sessions, 
and that another 4,000,000 are 
suffering because of overcrowded 
classrooms. 

Building shortages are generally 
large in rural and urban ele- 
mentary schools now and the 
implications are ominous for sec- 
ondary schools in the near fu- 


ture. 


5. Current school enrollments in- 
dicate an increase of at least 750,- 
000 over last year. 

6. The national average salary for 
instructional staff in 1949-1950 
is estimated at $2,985. This 
amount indicates gains in real 
purchasing power that are gen- 
erally below that of other wage 
earners in the nation. 


FEDERAL NOTES 

Congress recently appropriated $1,- 
000,000 to the Library of Congress to 
continue its program of purchase and 
distribution of books written in Braille. 
In addition the American Printing 
House for the Blind at Lexington, Ky., 
received its usual grant of $115,000 
to produce and distribute educational 
materials for state schools for the 


blind. 


The recently passed Public Law 290 
permits Braille writers to be sent 
through the mail at the special rate 
of one cent per pound at the time 
of their original purchase. 


As part of the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
a nationwide study is being made to 
determine the factors contributing to 
the development of healthy personal- 
ities in children. The committee work- 
ing on this problem is chaired by Mr. 
Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean of the 
School of Social Work, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. The group 
includes thirty-four members from the 
fields of education, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, 
health, philosophy, law, nutrition, eco- 
nomics, and social welfare. 
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Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 143) 


portunities to observe handicapped 
children will also be available at The 
Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic, Children’s 
Hospital, Sigma Gamma Convalescent 
Hospital, Wayne County Training 
School and at The Michigan Home 
and Training School, LaPeer, Michi- 
gan. In addition day and week camps 
for crippled, emotionally disturbed 
and children otherwise handicapped 
are available. 

Arrangements are made for special 
clinics, and lectures, and for indi- 
vidual and group consultation with na- 
tionally recognized authorities in the 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Bartlesville: A new chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children was organized at Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, December 7, 1949. 
Bartlesville has recently set up spe- 
cial education classes at the elementary 
level for the partially seeing, hard of 
hearing, orthopedically handicapped 
and speech defective children. 

The Bartlesville Council for Excep- 
tional Children has planned a winter’s 
program consisting of lectures, films 
and discussion groups on subjects in 
the field of special education. The 
monthly chapter meetings will be held 
in the Special Education Center at 
Garfield School. 


Cahokia: The Cahokia Chapter in- 
stalled officers for 1949 at its meeting 
in November. Those installed were: 
President, Miss Mary Cowan, Granite 
City, Illinois; Vice President, Miss 
Mary Edscorn, East St. Louis, I- 
linois; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mabel 
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several areas of special education. 

Special instructors are Dr. A. J. 
Derbyshire, Electroencephalographer 
and Miss Mary Blair, consultant in 
special education, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Super- 
visors, administrators, and key teach- 
ers in the Department of Special Edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools offer 
most of the specific courses. Regular 
university staff members are: Dr. 
George Knopp and George Herman in 
speech correction and John W. Tenny, 
General Adviser in special education. 

For further information write: John 
W. Tenny, General Adviser in Special 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan. 





Williams, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

An interesting feature of the even- 
ing’s program was an informal talk 
given by Mrs. Rachel Maurer, an East 
St. Louis teacher of Exceptional chil- 
dren, who had visited schools in the 
British Isles during the past summer. 
Through her interest in reading The 
Ordinary Child by John Duncan of 
Winchester, England, she was de- 
termined to visit Lankills residential 
school for exceptional children. She 
joined a Yale tour and was able to 
report many interesting things about 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


Hunter College: “School and Com- 
munity Services for the Epileptic Child 
and Adult” was the theme of the third 
panel discussion at the Hunter Col- 
lege Chapter of the International 
Exceptional Children. 
Dr. Zira De Fries, 


Council for 
Speakers were: 


Acting Director of E.P.I. Center; Mr. 
George Levinrew, Psychologist, Bur- 
eau of Child Guidance, Board of Edu- 
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cation, N.Y.C.; and Mr. Irving Waylor, 
State Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. 

Dr. De Fries spoke on the medical 
aspect of epilepsy, and Mr. Levinrew 
presented his views in a very vigorous 
manner. Mr. Levinrew spoke about 
an ideal future plan whereby the 
community social agencies with the 
Department of Health and Board of 
Education work out together a com- 
bined program of medical, psychiatric, 
and educational services for children 
suffering from epilepsy. Mr. Irving 
Waylor presented the problems en- 
countered by epileptic adults in secur- 
ing employment. He spoke of the 
Montefiore Plan and showed that with 
the combined services of Montefiore 
Hospital and State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, some adults were 
able to become useful self-supporting 
members of the community. (Eva. 
M. D’ Agostino, Reporter) 
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St. Louis: At four weekly meet- 
ings during September and October, 
Dr. George Saslow, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at Washington 
University School of Medicine, met 
with a group of about 25 members of 
the St. Louis Branch to discuss the be- 
havior problems of exceptional chil- 
dren. Many pertinent topics were 
considered. The sessions were very 
stimulating and profitable. 

At the annual mid-year meeting in 
February, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
Director of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, was the guest speaker. His sub- 
ject was “Impressions from Abroad— 
Educational, Scientific and Otherwise.” 

In March or April there will be a 
field trip. The place to be visited 
will be announced later. The annual 
spring business meeting and _ picnic 
in May will complete the year’s ac- 
tivities. (Gretchen Fraubitz, Report- 
er.) 





SPECIAL ONE-TIME OFFER 


TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


First—The Library Edition—of the HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE is almost exhausted. We 
offer the remaining few hundred copies to members of the Council for the wholesale price 


of $6.50 (instead of $8.60). 


Tee te 


Second—The College Edition (due March, 1950) can now be subscribed to by members of the 
Council for $5.00 (instead of $6.00). This offer expires April 1, 1950. 


THE HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Dr. Ernest Harms 


with individual chapters a.o. by Bernard Glueck, Ethel Waering, Clifford Erickson, Ira S. Wile, 
Henry Schumacher, Edward Liss, Martin L. Reymert, Percival Symonds, Erwin Wexberg, Gerald 
H. Pearson, Leo Kanner, Chauncey M. Louttit, Charlotte Towle, John E. Bentley, Harry Bakwin, é 
M. M. Chambers, Fred M. McKinney, Jacob Panken, Richard L. Jenkins, Franklin J. Keller, $ 
Charles S. Johnson, Lovisa Wagoner, Mary Alice Jones, John Slawson, Bliss Forbush, and 
Alexandra Adler. 


750 pages The Library Edition Buckram bound 
“This is the best and most comprehensive book which has yet appeared in this complex field.”— 
LAWSON G. LOWREY 

“A collaboration of the viewpoints of outstanding authorities, this book should prove an in- 
valuable reference for all those concerned with the counseling of youth.”—Guidance Index 


Make out your check and mail to 


CHILD CARE PUBLICATIONS, 30 West 58th Street, New York 19. 
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The President's Message 


ANY members of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 

are about to converge upon Chicago to 
participate in the most important an- 
nual meeting in the history of the or- 
ganization. This promises to be the 
best attended of all International Coun- 
cil conventions, but its importance can- 
not be measured in terms of registra- 
tions. It is in relation to the issues 
to be discussed by the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Delegate Assembly 
that the 1950 annual meeting assumes 


its critical role. 


Ever since the birth of the Council 
was attended by a small group of edu- 
cators who believed in the value of 
special education services, the organ- 
ization has maintained a remarkable 
rate of growth. Its membership is 
largely responsible also for the rapid 
development of special education 
throughout the continent. 
education services have developed so 
has the need for a strong professional 
association of special educators in- 


As special 


creased. 


The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children stands today as the 
only professional organization for edu- 
cators of all the various special educa- 
tion services. It is a strong and grow- 
ing association with a distinguished 
professional publication. 


Nevertheless, the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children cannot 
continue to expand its field of services 
nor reach out to serve its ever increas- 
ing membership unless it can provide 
leadership that will donate full time to 
the affairs of the organization. The 
executive committee is of the opinion 
that a definite plan for the provision of 
this leadership should be submitted to 
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the Delegate Assembly at this annual 
meeting. 


A brief resume of what such a plan 
would involve in the way of financing 
has been sent to each chapter. The 
delegates should be prepared to dis- 
cuss the proposals and their possible 
modifications. 


The program of the convention will 
there will be 
unusual opportunities to enjoy pro- 


be of unusual quality; 


fessional and social association with 
the leaders in our profession from all 
corners of the United States and 
Canada. But more important than 
these most worthwhile features will 
be the opportunity for our membership 
to deliberate upon the future of the 
Council. Whether or not they are 
certified as delegates our members in 
attendance should accept responsibility 
for the planning that will take place 
in the assembly. Their opinions, voiced 
through their delegates, can be most 
effective in setting the course of the 
Council. 

May we go to Chicago with a single 
objective—to make the International 
Council for Exceptional Children a 
more effective professional organiza- 
tion for service to its membership and 
the extension of special education. 


ArtHur S. Hu, President 


CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Kach chapter entitled to one 
delegate for first ten members, 
plus one more delegate for each 
additional 20 members or major 
fraction thereof. 













DR. AMOSS HONORED BY HAMILTON 
CHAPTER 

On November 29, 1949, the Hamil- 
ton chapter of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children tendered 
a testimonial dinner to Dr. Harry 
Amoss on his retirement after a not- 
able career in many fields of educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Riddell, Director of Elementary 
Education, in presenting Dr. Amoss 
to the large audience, spoke of the 
outstanding contributions to educa- 
tion the guest of the evening had made 
during his 51 years of service as pub- 
lic and high school teacher, Normal 
School Master, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Education and Director of Professional 
Training in Ontario. 


In replying, Dr. Amoss paid tribute 
to the excellent work being done by 
the teachers of exceptional children 
in their own special fields and like- 
wise to the contributions they had 
made to the general progress of educa- 
tion in the province, among which 
latter he mentioned the following: 


1. The study of individual differ- 
ences and the application of that study 
to the educational treatment of chil- 
dren, the special-class teachers having 
initiated the practices of keeping per- 
sonal records, of multi-grading pupils 
in the several subjects, and of freely 
modifying school programmes to suit 
the varying needs of individuals or 
groups. 


2. The inclusion of “guidance” on 
the school programme, this phase of 
educational responsibility having been 
undertaken originally by the schools 
for the blind, the deaf, and the 
crippled, and the senior schools for 
the mentally handicapped. 


3. The importance of parent-school 
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relationships, the special class teach- 
ers having been the first to accept 
home-visitation as an essential and a 
regular part of the teacher’s duty. 


4. The recognition of “blockage” as 
a major factor in most cases of school 
retardation and the consequent sub- 
stitution of the principle of “the new 
approach,” in place of the principle of 
“intensified drill” in remedial teach- 
ing. 

5. The need, on the one hand, of a 
patient inculcation of socially accept- 
able attitudes and relatively fixed 
ready-made responses among less in- 
telligent pupils, as found in direct- 
learning classes; and, on the other 
hand, the need of a cultivation of 
tolerance and the practice of delibera- 
tive consideration among highly in- 
telligent pupils, as found in advance- 
ment classes. 


6. The inclusion of word difficulty 
among the categories of “controlled 
vocabulary in primary reading,” the 
special class teachers having been the 
first to draw attention to the recog- 
nition ease of specific words, as com- 
pared with the recognition difficulty 
of abstract and connective words. 


7. The revealing light which the 
oral teachers of the deaf have shed 
upon the function of language is an 
instrument for carrying on the pro- 
cesses of thought, in addition to its 
function of communicating thought. 


Miss E. Hardy expressed the thanks 
of the chapter to Dr. Amoss and paid 
eloquent tribute to his great work in 
Ontario and made a suitable presenta- 
tion to him. Dr. A. H. Wingfield, psy- 
chologist of the Board of Education, 
and president of the Hamilton Chap- 
ter of the I. C. E. C., was chairman of 
the evening. 
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Reviews 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MopErN So- 
ciety, Martin H. Neumeyer. 335 pp. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949. $3.75. Cloth. 


The chief emphasis in this book is 
on a presentation of major factors and 
conditions contributing to juvenile 
delinquency to enable readers to ar- 
rive at an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of these causes. However, 
the problems of means of prevention 
and control through social organiza- 
tion and action have not been ig- 


nored. 


Part I deals with delinquency as a 
social problem, types of approach to 
a study of juvenile offenders, the ex- 
tent and distribution of delinquency, 
and trends in contemporary American 
society which have been effective on 
the volume of cases. 


In Part II, the author devotes con- 
siderable space to an analysis of per- 
sonality factors,—biological and psy- 
chological, and character and be- 
havior traits. The influences of home 
and family, and community institu- 
tions are shown, and companionship 
and juvenile gangs are considered. 
Others topics discussed include im- 
portance of population and culture, 
and economic and physical environ- 
mental factors. 


A concise presentation of methods 
and techniques of delinquency control 
is made in Part III. This section deals 


with discovery, treatment, the work 
of the juvenile court, and agencies 
and types of institutions which pro- 
vide services to children. There is a 
final chapter on community organiza- 
tion for delinquency prevention pro- 
grams including information on and a 
suggested list of projects for research. 


There is practically nothing in the 
way of charts, pictures, and other il- 
lustrative material which usually adds 
considerable interest, especially if the 
book is to be used as a text. Although 
a minimum space is given to case 
studies, the author has an excellent 
list of sources where students may find 
such material. There are questions 
for study and a reference list at the 
end of each chapter. 


Most of the important aspects of de- 
linquency are covered; there is good 
sequence and organization of material 
with some tendency to repetition. This 
may serve the purpose which could 
have been intended of reinforcing facts 
and ideas relative to the problems. 


The paper on which the book is 
printed is not glossy, printing is 
adequate in size, words and lines are 
well spaced. 


Students report that they find the 
content of this book very interesting; 
it provides excellent material, and a 
survey of facts and information for 
a basic course in juvenile delinquency. 


(Mary Frances Gites, Michigan State 
Normal College.) 
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New Publications 


A New ANNOTATED READING GUIDE FOR CHILDREN 
WITH ParTIAL VISION, Compiled by Lor- 
raine Galisdorfer. 94 pp. Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Corp., Buffalo, New 
York. 1949. Paper. $1.00. 


This annotated reading guide is a compil- 
ation of selected books from a large num- 
ber of publishers for use in the education 
of the partially sighted. Publications 
have been listed in accordance with cer- 
tain factors important in securing max- 
imum readability for students with visual 
impairments. The following features have 
been considered: ample leading or spac- 
ing between lines, words and letters; pa- 
per without clarity of pictures 
worthwhile, interesting content; and large 
type. The size of type has been indicated 
in each reference. 


gloss; 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT, Elizabeth B. Hur- 
lock, 563 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 18, New York. 1949. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

This is a basic text for an introductory 
course in adolescent psychology. Designed 
for the student who has already taken 
courses in general or educational phy- 
chology, it discusses different phases of 
adolescent development, with the main 
emphasis on changes of attitudes and be- 
havior that occur as the individual emerges 
from childhood into adolescence. Data 
from experimental studies are used as 
the basis for generalized statements. 


ALL WritTteN Out: A BEGINNERS BOOK IN 
Lip-READING FOR THE First THREE GRADES. 
May Hadnut Leavis, 55 pp. Miss M. H. 
Leavis, 386 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. $1.50. Paper. 

Lessons for the first three grades in 
lip-reading. Presents each new vowel and 
consonant so that it may be thoroughly 
understood and mastered to form a solid 
foundation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
AcEncy, 1948, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Printing Office, Washington. Paper. 
Forty-five cents. 

Full report on all Agency programs. Re- 
ports on work of Children’s Bureau of par- 
ticular interest to those in special educa- 
tion. 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL Fitness, Donald E. 
Super. 727 pp. Harper and Brothers, New 


York. 1949. $5.00. 
This text is a comprehensive evaluation 
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of the materials which have been designed 
to test vocational capacities. The discus- 
sion in each case covers the test’s applic- 
ability, contents, administration and scor- 
ing, norms, factors influencing scores, 
standardization and initial valuation, relia- 
bility, validity, correlation with educational 
achievement, with other tests, and with suc- 
cess on the job, differentiation between 
occupations, job satisfaction, and use jn 
counseling and selection. 


AUDIOLOGY—THE €CIENCE OF HEARING, Norton 
Canfield. 45 pp. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1949. $1.75. Paper. 

An elementary discussion of various as- 
pects of audiology as a developing pro- 
fessional specialty covering briefly: the 
audiology center, the fenestration opera- 
tion, the role of the psychiatrist, the 
acoustic physicist, hearing aids, speech 
therapists, socio-economic aspects, indus- 
trial audiology and other phases of this 
science. Foreword by Gunnar Holmgren. 

Brotocy oF Mentat Derect, Lionel S. Pen- 
rose, M.D., 270 pp. Grune and Stratton, 
New York, 1949. $4.75. Cloth. 

Describes medical and psychopathological 
conditions encountered in mental de- 
ficiency practice. Includes full clinical 
descriptions of all important types of 
pathological defects. Subjects dealt with 
chiefly within the framework of genetics. 


Cuitp DEeEVELOPMENT, Arnold Gesell, M_D,, 
and Frances L. Ilg, M.D. 475 pp. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, New York. 1949. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

Few teachers of psychology will need 
any introduction to the work of Dr. 
Arnold Gesell and his associates of the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development. Of 
the various volumes which have resulted 
from the work of the Clinic, easily the 
best known are Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today and the Child from Five 
to Ten. These two volumes have now 
been combined into a single text, includ- 
ing the prefaces and all illustrations; and 
Dr. Gesell has prepared a significant new 
Foreword to the combined volume. 


CuiLp HEALTH SERVICES AND PepratTRIc Epuca- 
TION; the Nation-wide Survey of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Child Health Serv- 
ices, American Academy of Pediatrics. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
has made a nation-wide survey, the first 
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that has ever been undertaken, of all the 
services and facilities currently available 
for the medical care and health super- 
vision of infants and children throughout 
the country. Because the quality of the 
health services is largely dependent on the 
pediatric orientation of the physician, the 
second half of this study is devoted to an 
analysis of present-day pediatric educa- 
tion. 

The findings of this statistical survey are 
presented in 106 charts and diagrams 
which cover the services of physicians 
and dentists in private practice, of hos- 
pitals and community health agencies, 
both official and voluntary, as well as of 
pediatric education. 


CHILDREN IN NEED, Melitta Schmideberg, M.D. 
196 pp. George Allen and Unwin, Lid., 
London. 1949. $3.50. Cloth. 

Dr. Schmideberg describes psychiatric 
and social methods of treating “difficult” 
children and their parents, and calls for 
better psychiatric and social services. She 
urges that neglectful parents should not 
be sent to prison and that bad homes should 
not be broken up but improved. Foster 
homes, institutions and the training of those 
in charge of them are criticised and im- 
provements suggested. The influence of the 
public schools and the position of the ap- 
proved schools are closely examined and 
also the modern tendency to place difficult 
eases in institutions. 


EpucATION THROUGH PHysIcAL ACTIVITIES, Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, Ph.D. and Helen Fahey. 
309 pp. C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1949. $4.00. Cloth 

Throughout the book you will find con- 
cern for the child—his physical, emotional 
and spiritual development. It has been 
written with this fundamental principle— 
to tie physical activities with physical, in- 
tellectual and emotional growth and de- 
velopment. 

Suggestions and plans are submitted in 
non-technical terms so they may be used 
by specialists, classroom teachers, commu- 
nity leaders and parents. It is an excellent 
guide in organization, instruction and pro- 
gram planning. 


EMoTIONAL DisorDERS OF CHILDREN, G. H. J. 


W. W. Norton and 
1949. $5.00. Cloth. 
This book aims at better understanding 
of the clinical problems of children who 
suffer from neuroses, character disturb- 
ances and psychoses. It discusses the vari- 


Pearson. 368 pp. 
Company, New York. 











ous categories into which such problems 
fall, the procedures for their management, 
and some of the difficulties likely to arise. 


Dr. Pearson’s purpose is to bring to- 
gether in one volume a body of well- 
authenticated knowledge on child psy- 
chiatry. He undertakes to do this by 
means of discussions of actual case situa- 
tions. He describes the type of cases— 
some relatively simple, some complicated 
—that are seen in the everyday practice 
of the child psychiatrist. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Lee J. 


475 pp. Harper and Brothers, 
1949. $4.50. Cloth. 


A new text in yeneral principles, de- 
signed to give the beginning student basic 
concepts rather than a catalog of existing 
tests. Aims to enable the student to judge 
for himself old and new tests as he meets 
them for the first time and at presenting 
them so that they can be used intelligently 
in counselling, clinical diagnosis, industrial 
and military processing and educational 
diagnosis. 


Cronbach. 


New York. 


GETTING ALONG IN THE Famity, Ruth Cun- 


ningham, editor. 44 pp. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
New York, 1949. 60 cents. Paper. 


One of a series of pamphlets of parent- 
teacher interest. Chapter titles include: 
Harmony Is Built in Years, Letting Chil- 
dren Be People, Loving and Being Loved, 
Letting Aims and Beliefs Grow, Frank- 
ness Pays, Partiality Is Dynamite, and 
Let’s Laugh— and Be Human. 


GUIDANCE WORKERS, PREPARATION, Clifford P. 


Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey. 45 pp. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. Paper. 


This is a directory of colleges and uni- 
versities offering guidance courses dur- 
ing the academic year. These institutions 
are listed by states and the types of guid- 
ance courses taught by each are indicated. 


How To DiscipLtine Your CHILDREN, Dorothy 


W. Baruch, 32 pp. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. 20 cents. Paper. 


To puzzled, worried parents and teach- 
ers who feel that the old disciplinary 
methods don’t work but who think that 
the modern way is “no discipline at all,” 
Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch explains how we 
can fashion discipline to fit the child and 
suit ourselves, making it a creative under- 
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POLIOMYELITIs: 


PRENATAL CARE. 





taking instead of a mechanical thing. 

The essential fact that every parent 
must know, the author states, is that “bad 
feelings cause bad actions.” And _ the 
three kinds of “bad feelings” that cause 
most kinds of misbehavior are expressed 
in the pamphlet this way: “I’m feeling 
hurt . ’'m feeling angry ....Im 
feeling scared.” 

The hurts that “pop out” in fear and 
anger and misbehavior can be prevented, 
Dr. Baruch points out, by feeding the 
“emotional hunger” of the child for the 
three basic foods of love, understanding, 
and success. Dr. Baruch suggests ways in 
which these basic needs of the child may 
be met. 


MEASUREMENT OF STUDENT ADJUSTMENT AND 


ACHIEVEMENT, Edited by Wilma T. Dona- 


hue, Clyde H. Coombs, Robert M. W. 
Travers. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1949. Paper, $3.00. 


Cloth, $3.75. 

This volume presents a summary of 
techniques for measuring student adjust- 
ment and achievement and the predictions 
that can be made from these measurements. 
The various chapters in the volume were 
originally presented at a conference held 
at the University of Michigan under the 
sponsorship of the Bureau of Psychological 
Services of the Institute for Human Ad- 
justment in conjunction with the School 
of Education. 


A REPORT ON THE EDUCATION- 
FOR CHILDREN IN PoLio Hos- 
21 p. State Super- 


AL PROGRAM 
PITALS, Felix S. Barker. 


intendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Paper. 
After the 1948 polio epidemic North 


Carolina faced the problem of educating 
the children who were victims of the dis- 
ease. A committee headed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction set 
about to study the needs of these chil- 
dren. This booklet presents some of the 
outstanding things which North Carolina 
has done in meeting the educational needs 
for children in polio hospitals. 


Federal Security Agency 
pamphlet. 76 p. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Completely re- 
written—1949. 15 cents. Paper. 

Over nine million copies of this pamph- 
let have been contributed since its first 
publication in 1913, and now a completely 
rewritten edition is available. The scope 
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of this new edition has been broadened 
in order to supplement the advice doctors 
give expectant mothers and fathers. 

Before publication the booklet was re- 
viewed by a wide range of obstetricians, 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, nutritionists, 
nurses, and other specialists, to make sure 
it reflected the best current practices in 
good maternity care. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL DEFICcI- 
ENCY, Seymour B. Sarason. 366 pp. Harper 


and Brothers, New York, 1949. $5.00, 
Cloth. 
A detailed and authoritative discussion 


of diagnostic criteria and etiological clas- 
sifications of mental deficiency in the light 
of modern psychological theory and prac- 
tice and the role of cultural factors. All 
types of mental deficiency are discussed, 
but the emphasis is on those most fre- 
quently encountered by the psychologist 
and psychiatrist. 


TENTATIVE CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR DEVELOP- 
MENTAL CLASSES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 270 pp. 1949. Paper. 

Developed as a cooperative project for 
school staff, parents and industry. De- 
signed to give rich experiences in areas 
of human living in place of the usual 
watered-down version of the academic cur- 
riculum or a plan based solely on remedial 
techniques. 


THE ILLINOIS PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
of EXcEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Compiled by 
Ray Graham. 64 pp. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

This manual and handbook is the_out- 
growth of several meetings with qualified 
psychological examiners. Psychologists 
who have been called upon to examine 
children for the Illinois program for the 
educable mentally handicapped have found 
themselves at a loss as to what was really 
wanted by the Office of Public Instruction. 
This handbook has been prepared for the 
purpose of passing on to the qualified psy- 
chological examiner the benefits of four 
years of experience in certifying and work- 
ing with educable mentally handicapped 
children throughout the state of Illinois. 


THE Pre-ScHOOL EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN IL- 
Linois, Mary S. Boynton and Genevieve 
J. Drennen. 78 pp. Circular Series “G,” 
No. 12. Superintendent of Publication In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. 


This pamphlet is a discussion of the 
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services to 


] 


pre-school age 


problem ol educational 
d exceptional 
S in Illinois. The result of a 


study of the 


children to 
year’s 


problem 1S presented 


- in this pamphlet. It does not pretend to 
5, suggest the solution to the problem. It is 
S, 1 study of the problem and as such should 
e be of value to school leadership in de- 
n veloping plans for meeting the problem 


It clearly demonstrates the need for team- 


work between educational, family, me lical, 


. ind social resources of th community, 
r ind clearly demonstrates that the excep- 
) tional child of pre-school age is an abun- 


dant and demanding problem to be faced 


) THosE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING, Compiled by 
} Ray Graham. 57 pp. Circular Series “C,” 
No. 12. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, Springfield, [linois. 
This circular 1s prepared to assist schoo] 
; boards, administrators, and teachers in 
t providing the essential educational services 


for deaf and hard of hearing children un- 


der the Illinois Plan It contains a section 
on the philosophy of the exceptional child 
ind children with impaired hearin and 
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Special courses in the cerebral palsied child 
Crippled Children and the Michigan Society for 


Home Teachers for the Blind under the 
Blind, New York City 
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PARTIALLY SEEING: Methods, 
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and lectures by staff of National Society for 
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Advanced degree programs combine the 
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children sponsored by the Perkins Institution 
the American Foundation for the Blind, New 


in cooperation with the National Society for 
Crippled Children 


msorship of the American Foundation for the 


Language and Reading, Speech, Testing and Conserva- 


tion of Hearing, Speech Reading, Teaching School 


Methods, Physical Reconstruction, Orthopedics for Teachers. Observation and 


demonstration clinic by Dr. Meyer Perlstein 
Crippled Children 


Special course including 


deaf-blind children 
facilities of Michigan State Normal College and 


Methods, demonstrations with 


catalog please write to 
FRANCIS E. LORD, Director of Special Education 





also contains material regarding the or- 
ganization of the program in Illinois. 


Tom Sawyer, Adapted by Albert O. Berg- 


lund. 324 pp. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 1949. $2.00. Cloth. 
In this new edition of “Tom Sawyer” 
language and concepts have been carefully 
controlled and lengthy descriptive passages 
and tedious explanatory paragraphs have 
been briefed. Striking pen and ink draw- 
ings are used to stir the imagination and 
heighten interest; and they serve as visual 
aids to meaning. Short reading lines, 
wide margins, large, clear type, and ex- 
planatory footnotes also do their share to 
lure the reader along. 
With Scott, Foresman’s simplified classics, 
teachers can do two of the things they are 
always wanting to do for certain boys 
Give the poor readers in 
the class a chance at total success in read- 


and girls (1) 


ing a whole book clear through; a chance 
g 
to apply and practice their reading skills 


as they go (2) Awaken in all students 


who shy away from the classics for any 


reason an appreciation of good books. 
































Methods Course, Curriculum Problems, 


Subjects, Visible Speech Observation and 


Pathology of the Eye Observation and 


Nursery school with parents 
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